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FOREWORD 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
Washinat / ps ( December on. 195 
This report has been submitted to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs by a special mission which undertook a study in November 1954 
of economic and other conditions in Cuba in the context of United 
States-Cuban relations 
The findings in this report are those of the special study mission and 
do not necessarily reflect the views of the membership of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs 
Rosert B. CuHiperFrietp, Chairma? 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., December 31. 1954 


Hon. Ronert B. Cuiperrieip 
Chairman, Committee on Fore ign Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. ¢ 

Dear Mr. Coarmman: I am submitting for consideration by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs the report of the special study mission to 
Cuba. The report deals with economic and other conditions in Cuba 
in the context of United States-Cuban relations. The study mission 
was accompanied by Mr. Sheldon Z Kaplan staff consultant of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs 

It is hoped that the observations and recommendations of the study 
mission will be useful to the committee and to the Congress as back- 
ground information 


ALBERT P, MoRANo, 
Special Study Mission to Cuba 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


This report is based on a 1,200-mile trip of the special study mission 
by automobile and train through Cuba. It is based almost entirely on 
personal observations, conversations, and survey. The special®study 
mission departed from the United States on November 23, 1954, and 
returned on December 1 

The purpose of the mission was to make a study of economic and 
other conditions in Cuba in the context of United States-Cuban 
relations. 

The special study mission held a press conference, entirely in 
Spanish, with representatives of the Cuban press in Habana on 


November 30, 1954. Among the newspapers represented were the 
following: 

Diario de la Marina Alerta 

Kl Mundo Pueblo 

Informacion Manana 

Diario Nacional ixcelsior 

Kl Crisol Kl Pais 


The reception accorded to the study mission by the Cuban press 
was magnificent. The following day the newspapers all bannered or 
front-paged in full detail the substance of the conference 

Editorials which appeared in Diario de la Marina and El Mundo 
on December 2, 1954, reflect substantially the attitude of the Cubans 
on the basic problem of sugar and highlight the necessity for a 
sympathetic understanding of the problem of sugar in Cuban-United 
States relations. A translation from Spanish to English of these 
editorials has been included in this report (see Findings and Recome 
mendations, pp. 11-13). 








Il. BACKGROUND 


The Republic of Cuba, the ‘Pearl of the Antilles,’ came into 
existence as an independent nation on May 20, 1902, some 5 years 
after the end of the war with Spain in which the United States helped 
Cuba in its quest for independence. Relations between the United 
States and Cuba have always been especially close Cuba has leased 
to the United States the important naval base at Guantanamo. 
Since 1903 Cuba and the United States have granted preferential 
tariff rates to each other. Cuba was the first nation to enter into 
a reciprocal trade agreement with the United States under the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act of 1934. 

Cuba consists of the island of Cuba, the Isle of Pines and numerous 
smaller islands. The Republic is divided into six provinces: Pinar 
del Rio, Habana, Matanzas, Las Villas, Camaguey and Oriente. It 
is the largest of the West Indian islands with an area of 44,164 square 
miles, about the size of Pennsylvania or Virginia. At its nearest point 
to the United States it is only 90 miles south of Kev West, Fla. The 
island extends 760 miles from end to end and is only 25 to 100 miles 
wide. The eastern end is 15 miles from Haiti and less than 600 miles 
from the mainland of South America. The western tip is 130 miles 
from the Yucatan Peninsula, Mexico. It lies squarely across the 
entrance to the entire Gulf of Mexico and also across the northern 
approach to the Caribbean Sea and the Panama Canal. Thus, Cuba 
has a strategic location important to the defense of the United States 
and of the entire hemisphere. 
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Ill. SUGAR —KEY TO RELATIONS WITH CUBA 


The production and export of sugar constitutes the main pillar of 
the economic structure of Cuba. Sugar controls directly and indirectly 
the economic level of the Cuban population. The tremendous impor- 
tance of the sugar industry to the Cubans is demonstrable from the 
fact that the income derived directly from sugar production has 
recently been approximately one-third of the total national income 
From i949 to 1952 the percentage of total income borne by the sugar 
income rose from 30.8 percent to 34 percent. 

More than a half million people are employed each year in the suga 
mills and plantations and many thousands of other employees perform 
the commercial operations relative to the export of sugar. Sugar 
cane is grown in virtually every part of Cuba 








LOCATION OF SUGARCANE ACREAGi IN CUBA 








Cuban sugar exports to the United States involve more than 
agricultural commodities and products in international trade. The 
fallacy in the past has been to think of the sugar problem from a purely 
economic point of view. But the problem transcends the economic 
It involves the very lifeblood of our good partner, Cuba. In other 
words, it involves the essence of the foreign relations of Cuba with the 
United States. Therefore, the manner in which the United States 
handles the question of Cuban sugar exports has a direct impact on 
other aspects of American foreign policy toward Cuba 

Cuba is usually in about sixth place among all nations as an overall 
market for exports from the United States. To illustrate this point, 
Cuba is our best world market for wheat flour, butter, bacon, hams and 
shoulders, filberts, onions, chickpeas, dried beans, and many fruits and 
vegetables. In most years, Cuba is our first market not only for rice, 
the country’s most popular food grain and its most valuable import 
item, but lard as well. 

Cuba is one of the world’s largest producers of sugar, supplying 
one-fifth of the world total, as well as its biggest exporter of sugar 
Present-day Cuban sugar production is handled by a number of large 
sugar mills known as centrales. Today 161 such units operate. 
Most of the cane is grown by independent farmers (colonos), usually 
under contract for sale and delivery to specific centrales 
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In 1926 United States nationals owned 77 of the 176 active mills 
producing 62.7 percent of the sugar; currently, United States interests 
own 41 of the 161 mills, producing approximately 43 percent of the 
sugar, and Cubans own most of the rest 


A. THE SUGAR ACT OF 1948, AS AMENDED 


The Sugar Act, through a system of quotas, subsidies, and an excise 
tax, regulates the production, marketing, and importation of sugar in 
the United States. The Sugar Act will expire December 31, 1956, 
unless extended by the Congress. The objective of the act is to main- 
tain a healthy and competitive sugar industry of limited size, to as- 
sure adequate sugal supplies to consumers at reasonable prices and to 
promote our general export trade. Title I] of the act, called Quota 
Provisions, directs the Secretary of Agriculture to make an estimate 
in December for the following vear of the quantity of sugar needed to 
meet the “consumption requirements’ of continental United States 
The Secretary may revise the estimate up or down at any time dur- 
ing the vear. The Secretary must also determine requirements for 
local consumption in Hawaii and Puerto Rico as well as for the United 
States mainland, so that the general price and marketing objectives 
will be the same in these markets. This estimate becomes the total 
of the quotas for all areas supplying the United States with sugar dur- 
ing the year. By making the estimate larger or smaller, the Secre- 
tary can and does exert a marked influence over the price of sugar in 
the United States relative to prices in other countries 

After the Secretary has determined requirements, each domestic 
and foreign producing area supplying this country with sugar is 
assigned a quota representing its share of the market. Under the 
1948 act, as amended, ‘‘fixed’’ quotas are established for the domestic 
sugar-producing areas and for the Republic of the Philippines and 
“variable”? quotas for Cuba and foreign countries other than Cuba 
and the Republic of the Philippines. The quotas for the domestic 
areas and for the Philippines total 5,421,000 tons, raw value. The 
quotas for Cuba and “other foreign countries” vary each year accord- 
ing to the amount that the Secretary ’s sugar determination exceeds the 
total of the fixed quotas. The Cuban quota is 96 percent of this 
remainder or 33 percent of the current United States consumption 
All other foreign countries are allotted 4 percent of the excess over thi 
fixed quotas. This amount is divided among these countries in pro- 
portion to the average imports from such countries in the years 1948 
to 1950 Quotas fixed under the Sugar Act are as follows: 


1 areas l 

Beet sugar 1. SOO. 000 

Mainland cane 500, OOO 

Hawaii 1. 052. 000 

Puerto Rico 1, OSO, OOO 

Virgin Island 12. OOO 
Tota 1 444. 000 

Philippines 977. OO 
Total. - 5. 421. 000 

( ba 96 percent of consumptior requirements above 5.421.000 tons. 

Other foreign countries: 4 percent of consumption requirements above 


5.421.000 tons 
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For 1954, the initial quota was 8 million tons and final quotas 
8,250,000 tons. On December 21, 1954, the Secretary of Agriculture 
set sugar quotas for 1955 totaling 8,200,000 short tons. He indicated 
that revisions later probably would raise this to 8,500,000. 

Sugar quotas in tons as set by the Secretary, with the comparative 
final totals, are as follows: 


Domestic beet 1. 800. 000 R00. OOO yor ican | l é | 





Since the United States reimposed sugar quotas in January 1948 
the quantits of sugar producers in Cuba have been permitted to send 
to the United States for consumption here has been as follows: 


) he Ouanti e) 
Year: 8 «| Year Continued 
1948 2, 940, 467 1952 3, 025, 295 
1949 3, 092, 976 1953 2, 759, 281 
1950 3, 265, OSS LO54 2, 718, 720 
1951 2, 947, 175 


The United States tariff on sugar is as follows 


Country of ori 

Philippines Free until Jan. 1, 195¢ 

Cuba 50 cents 

Other countries 6 cent 

The United States subsidy to sugar growers in domestic areas is 

80 cents per 100 pounds, raw value. This, added to the 50 cents per 
100 pounds, raw value tariff on sugar from Cuba, amounts im effect 
to $1.30 subsidy to domestic growers 


B. UNITED STATES POLICY CONSIDERATIONS 


There are two sugar markets—-the United States market and the 
world market. Cuba sells approximately half of its sugar to the 
world market and the other half to the United States market. 

The world sugar market is regulated by the International Sugar 
Agreement of October 1, 1953, which replaced the 1937 agreement to 
meet the market changes in sugar production and trade which resulted 
from World War Il. The United States and Cuba, together with 
other major producing and consuming sugar countries, are parties to 
the agreement. The purpose of the agreement is to establish and 
maintain an orderly relationship between the supply and demand for 
sugar in the world market in a manner equitable to both producers 
and consumers. By regulating exports im accordance with world 
import requirements, it was intended to eliminate the wide price 
fluctuations injurious to both producers and consumers, and to raise 
world sugar prices which in 1953 had declined to an extremely low 
level. 
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The agreement has little effect on trade of sugar in the United States. 
Marketings of sugar in the United States from both domestic and 
foreign countries are now, as pointed out above, regulated by the 
provisions of the Sugar Act of 1948, as amended, the objectives of 
which are consistent with those of the International Sugar Agreement. 
The Sugar Act makes it possible for the Secretary of Agriculture to 
maintain the price of sugar in the United States market more or less 
independent of world-market prices. The price in the United States 
currently is about 2 cents per pound higher than that of the world 
market 

The major benefit accruing to the United States from participation 
in the international agreement is that such participation contributes 
to the stability of the world sugar market and thus can make an 
important contribution to economic progress and political stability in 
countries largely dependent on sugar. Should the world sugar market 
collapse, this would have serious political and economic consequences 
in Cuba 

In 1953, Cuba imported from the United States products and goods 
valued at $427 million, thus maintaining its place as our sixth most 
important export market. United States exports to Cuba cover a 
wide range of farm and factory products, as indicated by the following: 


| fn port ( , ) 
Val 
Food products thousands 
| ( SDS, S17 
] 18, 278 
Meat and meat products 9, 189 
W heat flour : &, 502 
Beans, drv, ripe 7, 332 
Other grains and preparations (other than rice and wheat flour 6, 351 
Vegetables 8, 695 
Fruits 8, 240 
Dairy products 2, 620 
Other 8, 859 
Total 136, 883 
Other farm products, except fibers Is, 424 
( 
Cotto ial wtured and manufactur 23, 411 
Svnthe 14, 474 
Other . Bod 
Potal 12, (22 
Wood and paper 20, 239 
Petroleum and other nonmetallic minerals oo, O21 
Metals and manufactures, except machinery 27, 635 
Machinery and vehicles 
Electrical machinery and apparatus 28, 630 
Automobiles, trucks and buss 28, 308 
Industrial machinery 23, 374 
Other 13, 135 
Total 93, 447 
(Chemicals and related products 30, 447 
\liscellaneou 21, 254 


Total. -- 126, 572 
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Products exported to Cuba are produced in every section of the 
United States. The Cuban market is vital to the continued prosperity 
of rice growers and processors in Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi, and California, which produce almost the entire United States 
rice crop. Farmers in such States as Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
Missouri, and Minnesota, which rely - lard exports for a large part 
of their income, send their lard to Cuba and other countries. In 
1951, Cuba took nearly 15 percent of all the cotton manufactures 
exported from the United States. thus contributing to the prosperity 
of such textile manufacturing States as North and South Carolina 
Georgia, Alabama, Virginia, Tennessee, Texas, Massachusetts. and 
Connecticut. The United States sells to Cuba large quantities of 
iron, steel, and other metal products, the export of which is important 
to the economy of Michigan, Ohio, Illinois, Pennsylvania, New York, 
and New Jersey 

During July 1954, the Consolidated Railroads of Cuba placed a 
$7 million order for 51 diesel electric locomotives with the General 
Motors Electro-Motive Division’s plant near La Grange, Ill. The 
order, which is stated to be the largest of its kind, received by the 
division for export, is cited as an example of foreign trade helping to 
create mutual prosperity for both the United States and Cuba. It 
required the export of roughly 70,000 tons of raw cane sugar from 
Cuba to the United States to make possible the $7 million purchase of 
locomotives from the United States. Thousands of employees in the 
United States were provided with work because of the interchange 
of locomotives and sugar. 

The important point whic 7 United States foreign policy must take 
into account is that since Cuba pays for most of its purchases of 
United States exports with the proceeds of its sales of sugar to the 
United States, any reduction in the United States quota for Cuban 
sugar will, by the very law of economics, compel Cubans to reduce 
their purchases of United States products, such as those enumerated 
above. Such a reduction on imports by Cuba would affect almost 
every State of the Union. 

It should continue to be our policy to encourage and assist Cuba in 
finding wavs and means of reducing her dependence on sugar. This 
does not mean producing less sugar, but rather developing additional 
enterprises, by expanding existing and creating new industries pro- 


ducing sugar byproducts. This is of prime importance, because 
Cuba is beset by a high degree of instability due to the nature of the 
sugar industry. Every vear there is a long ‘dead season” when most 


of the sugar workers are unemployed and the capital equipment of 
the centrales remains idle. 

During its extended trip through Cuba the study mission was 
impressed with the fact that most of the farms are dedicated to one 
crop-—sugar or tobacco or cattle or coffee ‘The seasonal unemploy- 
ment inherent in the sugar industry, together with the fact that the 
growth of the Cuban economy has not kept pace with the needs of a 
growing population, point up the necessity for greater diversification 
of the Cuban economy wherever feasible. While the study mission 
did not have an opportunity to make an extensive study of this 
question, the problem was discussed with many Cubans from all 
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levels. The consensus was that what is needed is a comprehensive 
plan for economic development. But this cannot emerge uoless the 
Cubans themselves press foward on this problem at all fronts and 
can count on United States encouragement and support, both at the 
vrovernmental and private capital level 

The United States in recent years has bought approximately 60 
percent of Cuba’s exports, and Cuba has bought approximately 75 
percent of its imports from the United States. 


CUBAN-UNITED STATES TRADE 


(1915 = 1955) 
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Another factor which must be considered in formulating a sound 
foreign policy toward Cuba is United States private investment 
Cuba. American direct investments in Cuba totaled $642.4 muillio: 
at the end of 1950 making Cuba the fourth most important country 
in the world for such United States investment, preceded only by 
Canada, the United Kingdom, and Venezuela. The general structure 
of this total was as follows: 


Transportatior ) t tior i put 

Agriculture 2 
Manufacturing 

Petroleum 

Distribution a 


Total 


It is estimated that United States indirect or portfolio investments 
in Cuba totaled about $65 million at the end of 1950 

As already pointed out, 41 of Cuba’s 161 active sugar mills ar 
owned and operated by American interests. These currently account 
for approximately 43 percent of Cuba’s sugar crop. United States 
interest is also substantial in electric power, radio and television 
telephone and telegraph systems, railroads, and banks. As stated 
in a Department of Commerce study on private investment, which 
was made pursuant to the provisions of the Mutual Security Act: 


The most important of the factors wl have tended to limit diversified | 
States investment in Cuba are labor conditior which result in high t 
duction costs, and, to a lesser extent, taxation licies, the “‘sugar ps 


and transportation deficiencies 








IV. FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


From the very beginning of her independence, Cuba has maintained 
a close solidarity with the United States. By historic tradition, by its 
veography, by its economic interest and by its love for freedom, Cuba 
is firmly linked to the United States. This solidarity was reflected 
during World War II when Cuba continued to export her sugar to the 
United States despite the fact that the United States price was well 
below that of the world market. In the United Nations, Cuba has 
plaved a most constructive and useful role. She has been a consistent 
supporter of the free world and has been a stanch leader in siding with 
the United States. 

Cuba ts the gateway to Latin America In some respects, United 
States relations with Cuba act as a barometer of United States-Latin 
\merican relations in general. The problem of Cuban sugar exports 
to the United States, therefore, assumes an important role in the over- 
all problem of hemispheric relations. 

Cuba is the fourth most important country in the world for 
United States private investment, which at the end of 1950 totaled 
$642,400,000. Forty-one of Cuba’s active sugar mills are owned and 
operated by American interests which currently account for approxi- 
mately 43 percent of Cuba’s sugar crop. These are factors which 
must be considered in formulating a sound foreign policy toward Cuba. 

It is recommended that the House Foreign Affairs Committee should 
take a greater and more active interest in the Cuban sugar problem 
since it contains elements affecting the security and political complex- 
ion, not only of Cuba, but of other Latin American Republics as well 
Thus, the problem goes to the very root and substance of United 
States foreign policy toward Latin America 

The study mission is of the opinion that any reduction by the United 
States in Cuba’s basic sugar-import quota in 1955, or any modification 
of the Sugar Act, as now agitated by domestic sugar interests, un- 
doubtedly will have an immediate and adverse impact on the general 
economy of Cuba Such a reduction can only aggravate the current 
recession caused by successive cuts in production of a crop (sugar 
which furnishes about 89 percent of Cuba’s exports in terms of dollars. 
Thus a decline in export dollars earned by Cuba plus an increase in 
the local production of agricultural items formerly imported, must, of 
necessity, be reflected in decreased exports from all those sectors of the 
United States which export agricultural products and manufactured 
goods to Cuba. On the other hand, increased exports of sugar by 
Cuba to the United States would enable the Cubans to purchase 
increased quantities of many United States farm and factory products 

It therefore isan incongruity for the United States, on the one hand, 
to support a program of technical assistance which is intended, in the 
language of the Act for International Development, to “aid the efforts 
of the peoples of economically underdeveloped areas, to develop their 
resources and improve their working and living conditions,’ while on 
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the other hand we fail to recognize the dependence which the entire 
economy of the country has on sugar. Any appreciable cut at this 
time in the production or exportation of sugar by Cuba could create 
an acute economic crisis that would have widespread social and 
political consequences and would result in an appreciable fall in the 
standard of living This is a matter which should be carefully con 
sidered 

As recognized by the Cubans themselves, instability is the outstand- 
ing characteristic of the Cuban economy beeause of its basic de pend- 
ence on the exportation of a single product: sugar. Thus, it is essen- 
tial, particularly in view of Cuba’s steadily increasing population, that 
efforts to diversify the Cuban economy should be given top priority 
in any plan for alleviating some of the adverse effects caused by fluctua- 
tions in the sugar markets and world sugar prices. However, sugar 
production should not and need not be sacrificed to diversification. 

What ts needed is a comprehensive plan for economic de velopment 
While the United States technical assistance program is based on re- 
quests from cooperating countries, in the case of Cuba the United 
States should through mutual discussions at the Government and 
business level emphasize this necessity. Further, the United States 


should be prepared to back such a plan through both governmental 
means and private American capital 

In this connection, the study mission pomts out that the uncer- 
tainty inherent in United States sugar legislation enacted for relatively 
short periods makes for a disturbing influence and renders it difficult 
for Cuba (and indeed for other producers for the United States market 
to plan programs of economic development essential to their welfare 
There is thus a need for a more stable base for commercial relationships 
between the two countries over a more extended Pp riod An excellent 
start in this direction would be to extend the Sugar Act, which is due to 
expire December 31, 1956, until 1966 and preserve Cuba’s historic 
position in the United States market. 

There follow translations into English from editorials which ap- 
peared in leading Cuban newspapers, indicating the reaction of the 
Cuban press to the press conference held by the special study mission 
in Habana on November 30, 1954. The views expressed in the edi- 
torials typify the strong feeling of the Cubans on the importance of 
sugar in Cuban-United States relations: 

{Editorial from Diario de la Marina, Cuba, December 2, 1954 


REPRESENTATIVE MorANO AND His Reauistic APPROACH TO QuR EcoNomi 
PROBLEM 


Mr. Albert P. Morano is a distinguished Member of the United States House 


Representatives. He is visiting in Cuba in order to learn in person and at first 
hand the situation of our economy in its relation to the United States He isa 
member of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs and as such is making ar 
official study of the matter 
This fact alone should be reason for satisfaction to the mind of the Cuban peopl 

who are trying to put this problem on the realistic basis of genuine reciprocity in 
Cuban-American dealings so we will not aspire throug vishful thinking to more 
than is due us in all fairness, commercially and socia or face decreased parity 
which would harm our interests He urges that the present parity be taken as a 


basis for correction which will make our economy permanently capable of con- 
tinuing to be one of the first markets for North American exports and not, however, 
under the erroneous concept of our being a country philanthropically protected by 
the United States market, but, on the contrary, a customer who will purchase 
# 


practically everything from its neighbor country—for whe t is desirable, a 
all, to accelerate and stfeguard the former’s purchasing power 








influential North American spokesme 
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presentative lorano has bee SO nd a t lake nteresting statements 
these nes to the Diario, which appeared in our previous Issue In sum- 
I said That any reduction of our sugar quota made by his country 
{1 have repercussions on our economy. That the 
wind the inerease in production of certain agricult 
il t10n would CCa ) a proportionate decrease 
ca gv 0d to ( 
principal exy ire generally agricultural and nufactured 





the national and rational view of our country, 
to reduce our sugar quota in that market, it 


for exporters to our country to challenge the 





r, not out of romantie love for their Cuban neighbor, but out of a very 


Nort! 


+ 


eal and lawful love for an 
ig profits for the 


American exports and the 
oO our market. 

ve were commenting on statements made by responsible Cubans 
paign of warning these exporters The great influence of public 


imcrease mM 
various exporters 











( in the United States is well known This publie opinion should be 
a sed, therefore, to come to the aid of a customer of its national economy which, 
te the smallness of its territory and its still small population, occupies sixth 
among the largest consumers of North American products It makes us 
and tt to consider whether or not the Cubs ight be able to better this 
ling if, instead of haggling over what we sh } , we were properly 
iraged 
to be oped tha Lnited State in view ¢ ts good relatior with Cuba, 
\ 1 help us to free our economy from periodic and dangerous crises and from its 
i - it ecrii 1 Lo t 
Oo t result 1 sf 
‘ me ere 
ec ( Ve its AT ) 
» ofl thace rancone 
m a& good lmpressior 
For Affair 
~ i? ike 4 Tiret ? 
\ rie ~~ The 
» of eounti h regard to ours and of the possible and vital benefits of a 
| stimulation of the Cuban economy through intelligent aid 
t surp! that competitors of Cuban sugar in the nited States de 
‘ st tl I t which we have to a liberal preference Neither should we 
er at the fa re of the attempt to impugn our traditional rights of vestervear 
i i \\ 1 tra ( owevel is that United States ree ial O17 group 
ts should commit i an error that goes against the general great and 
“ snent erest f I Natior since if the hould icceed in taku 
from u thy olla h we per 1 to the last cent for importing products 
their countr thev wo 1 be ruining a wonderful customer for their national 
DI icts The deficit resulting from such undesirable conduct, would, as seen 
f the overall vie point of world econom make it difficult to find the very 
re ur ibstitute ( 1 fill at least a part of this void 
u ( ) 
N 7 
INDIFFERENCI 
Bv Carlos M Lechuga 
Albert P. \lorano, vho esterday defends d the economic interests of Cuba at 
a press conference, does not belong to anv Cuban opposition group, nor will he 
become a member of iv legislative committee of the National Progressive 


Representative to the Congress. in 


the R 
ington from the State of ¢ 
because the logical thing would have been 
of our own politicians here, or responsible organization of our national 
tructive steps for the purpose of 


against our island economy by 


ecessarv to make this plan 


s, to have taken the nee ary and col 


ivered daily 


ring the attacks being d 
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When we commented a week ago on the statements of t Democratic Senator 
from Louisiana, Mr. Ellender, in which he announced his opposition to the inerease 
of the sugar quota for Cuba, we stated that the functions of politieal offices i 
civilized countries go beyond merely electoral matters, and we urged the leaders 
of our parties to take action in order to save our standard of living from being 
wrecked. Specificallv, we suggested, among other things, the use of wire services 
to familiarize the North American readers with the Cuban points of view, and 
thus not leave ourselves unprotected in the face of the public opinion of ow 
neighbor country, which plays a vitally important role in that country 

Representative Morano, a member of the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
United States House of Representatives, said vesterday—-and today millions of 
North Americans know it—that anv reduction made by his country in the sugar 
quota for ( uba would decrease the economic power of tl ecountry and, conse- 
quently, its capacity to purchase from the United States of America, which 
would, in turn, suffer the consequences in its agriculture and industries whicl 


would then sell less to Cuba 
He explained that his police Vv is designed to defend the Cuban quota because 


was the basis of obtaining dollars that would be used in the United States itself 
for the purchase of agricultural and industrial products 

The Connecticut legislator, assuming a role properly befitting a Cuban politician, 
said even more. He stated that Cuba sh ould not confine its economic prosperity 
to a single line, like sugar, and that steps should be taken to diversify its sources of 
production, with a trend toward the greater use of sugar products 

And, as if to accentuate the contrast between his interested presence and 


indifferent absence of the political leaders of our country, Morano threw out 
magnificent, clear, and perfectly logical idea: The Cubans should take aetion to 
explain, in the broadest possible manner, to the North American people the 
reasons which make it advisable to maintain its sugar quota, because it would 
benefit both nations, for a campaign of this nature should not be exclusively 
entrusted to a single individual 

The failure to take action, on the part of the political parties in power is dis- 
heartening, embroiled as they are in personal and political controversies, their 


targets low They are incapable of planning a policy comprising the entire com- 
plexity of the island problem They confine themselves, every one of them, in 


{ 


their lust for power for power’s sake, to a policy of little historic worth. 

The warm and intelligent defense of our economy, in addition to being a duty, 
whether one is a member of the administration or of the opposition party, provides 
a good opportunity for politicians to take advantage of the actual attacks made 
by raising their prestige a 


against Cuban interests and to come to their rescue 


little, a prestige which had sunk practically to zera, thanks to their obstinacy, 
their ‘do nothingness’? and ineapacity to act 

The North American Congressman, without intending to ‘o so, has given us a 
lesson which, God grant, may be a profitable one to our own distinguished com- 
patriots. 

The study mission points out that recently Cuban Government 
officials have become increasingly aware of the necessity for pursuing 
a more active policy in telling the story of Cuba and Cuban sugar in 
the United States. (See appendix.) However, the study mission feels 
that more vigorous action in this direction would be in the mutual 
interest of the United States and Cuba 

The special study mission is convineed of the need for a greater 
use of the mechanism of the congressional study mission to foreign 
countries. A workable foreign policy must rest squarely on the 
recognition of the dual responsibility vested in the executive and 
legislative branches. It is the responsibility of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee to supplement information received from the execu- 
tive branch through firsthand observation overseas by its own 
membership. 

More and more foreign countries are becoming increasingly aware 
of the important role of the Congress in shaping the foreign policy 
of our Nation. Congressional study missions abroad, far from being 
an encroachment upon the normal functions of our diplomatic mis- 
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sions abroad, constitute rather the legitimate and necessary fulfillment 
of a heavy and costly responsibility. This responsibility requires fre- 
quent implementation if the Congress is to work effectively with the 
executive branch toward the attainment of a unified foreign policy 
Members of the Foreign Affairs Committee, and of other appropriate 
committees having related foreign affairs responsibilities, cannot legis- 
late in a vacuum and should not rely only on executive testimony, 
reports and memoranda, however accurate and well intentioned they 
may be. However, such material when coupled with supplementary 
information obtained by congressional study missions abroad can 
materially benefit the legislative process and the attainment of a 
unified foreign policy. 

It is recommended that the President appoint a special representa- 
tive to Latin America with the rank and status of ambassador, whose 
function it will be to consider United States-Latin American relations 
in the broad context of the best interests of the hemisphere. It would 
be his function to circulate among the countries of Latin America as 
special circumstances might warrant. It would be his job to explain 
clearly and quickly the policy of our country should that polices be 
open to serious question or misunderstanding or should it nee 4 special 
emphasis. He would not, of course, replace our ambassador to a 
particular Latin American country but would rather speak for all our 
ambassadors to Latin America, in a sense, on matters affecting all of 
Latin America. Appointment of such a special representative would 
strengthen and buttress the action of a United States ambassador in a 
particular Latin American country through affording additional sup- 
port at the highest level. It would give clarity to United States 
foreign policy in the area and would remove the confusion which fre- 
quently results from conflicting statements made from time to time 
by various United States representatives on particular United States 
policies. Furthermore, such an appointment would give greater 
impetus to United States fulfillment of mutually desirable objectives 
sought by hemispheric conferences and meetings and would strengthen 
the position of the United States representative to the Organization of 
American States 

Auspert P. Morano, 
Special Study Mission to Cuba. 


APPENDIX 


Unitep States-CuBAN Economic CONVERSATIONS 


(Department of State press release No. 654, November 18, 1954 


The delegations of the United States and Cuba on November 17 
1954, concluded conversations begun on November 8 concerning 
economic and commercial relations between the two countries. The 
conversations were initiated at the request of the Government of 
Cuba. Upon conclusion of the conversations, both Governments 
summarized their views in the following memorandum: 


x~ 


In the course of the meetings held from the Sth to the 17th of November 
between delegations from the Governments of the United Stetes and Cuba. a 
preliminary study has been made of matters concerning the economic and com- 
mercial relations between both countries 

As previousl\ agreed upon by both Governments, the purpose of these dis 
cussions was to gather all the necessary facts and to analyze them so that the 
United States and Cuban Governments might continue their efforts to find Was 
and means that will permit the economic relstions between the two countries 
to develop in a mutually satisfactory manner It was not the intention to 
endeavor to reach at this time definite agreements of solutions for all the matters 
which were to be discussed. 

The Cuban delegation expressed the view in broad terms thet @ lack of balance 
exists in the trade relations between the two countries, pointing out that the 
advantages granted by Cuba give the United States a dominant position in the 
Cuban market which is not adequately compensated by the share allotted to 
Cuba in the United States market, particularly with regard to sugar. The 
Cuban delegation stressed that Cuba’s increase in population and the need to 
provide employment for its people require the development of new industrial, 
agricultural, and commercial activities to supplement sugar production, which 
by itself is not sufficient completely to satisfy the needs of the Cuban people. 

Stating that Cuba’s sugar exports to the United States are the main justifieation 
for the concessions granted to Ameriean agricultural and industrial preduets in 
the Cuban market, and underscoring Cuba’s historical cole in supplying sugar to 
the American market, the Cuban delegation requested that Cuba be granted the 
right to supply 50 percent of the sugar consumption requirements of the United 
States. It also requested that 22 percent of Cuba’s sugar exports to the United 
States be in direct consumption sugar, as originally established in the sugar 
legislation of 19384. It further requested that the Cuban share in the United 
States sugar market be regulated by an agreement which would give stability 
to the industry and complement the American domestic sugar legislation 

The United States delegation confirmed the recognition by the Cuban delega- 
tion that the executive branch has no authorization to commit the United States 
Congress to any ecurse of action. It pcinted out that since 1934 the Ccngress 
of the United States bas enacted comprehensive legislation controlling produeticn 
cf sugar in the United States and the importation of sugar from foreign countries 
The Cuban delegation was assured that its views would be given detailed study by 
responsible officials of the executive branch in the light of the importance to 
Cuba of its participation in the American sugar market and the difficult situation 
that Cuba is facing regarding its cverall sugar exports. The Cuban delegation 
Was also assured that Cuba’s vital interest in the American market, as well as 
the substantial interest of the United States in its export trade with Cuba, would 
be taken fully into account. 

The supply of Cuban minerals to the United States, particularly manganese, 
was the subject of careful study. The Cuban delegation requested that, in view 
of the full cooperation given by Cuba to the United States during the war and 
also Cuba’s strategie geographical position, the United States take the appropriate 
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might be taken to improve economic and trade relations between the two countries 
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